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THE PALACE OF FREDERICK THE 
GREAT. 

Tl BARREN and unsightly hill directly north 
3~1 and not far distant from the royal Theatre 
Marly, at Potsdam, was selected by Frederick the 
Great, late in the seventeenth century as the site 
for an extensive palace, to be prepared for the 
, final building by transforming the heights into a 
verdant and an inviting vineyard. On the 10th of 
August, 1744, a cabinet order caused this hill to 
be broken up by six enormous terraces each ten 
feet high, shaped in concave lines and having the 
sides supported by massive, yet elegant walls. 
Grape vines climbed about these terraces, and so 
plentiful and luxuriant were they that they nearly 
hid the ground itself from view. In the center of 




this terraced mount Frederick caused to be built 
the great "free stairway," having one hundred 
and twenty steps from the level to the very top, 
which was quite an extensive plateau, and had 
already been laid out with the purpose of receiv- 
ing the palace. 

So rapidly was the idea of building pushed 
forward, and so energetic was the king in carry- 
ing out his scheme, that the corner stone was 
laid while he was in camp at Neisse. and the 
directions for its progress and completion were 
received from the royal builder at his military 
headquarters. 

The foundation and laying of the corner stone 
had been intrusted to Dieterich, but eleven days 
after that latter event Dieterich fell into disgrace 
through one of those intrigues so common in the 
experience of courts, and was succeeded by a 
certain Baumann. The plan of the building was 
unquestionably Frederick's own work. It was in 
vain for the genial and accomplished architect, 
Von Knobelsdorff, to suggest alterations and im- 
provements on Frederick's ideas, he was compelled 
to acknowledge their completeness and, what was 
more, to adopt them. In 1754 the palace was 
finished and it thereafter was the residence of the 
king until the day of his death. The name of 
Sans Souci, which has become its distinguishing 
title, arose from a remark of the king, who said 
in speaking to his friend d'Argeus : "Quand je 
serais la, je serais sans souci." 

The architectural style of the exterior is that 
of the Roccoco, with a main building having an 
enormous dome covered with copper, its pavilions 



round cornered, and its long arched 
windows extending to the basement 
are flanked by thirty-six caryatids. 
Among the carved decoration of 
the facade there is nothing heavy 
or burdensome to the eye, but the 
whole is of charming grace and 
lightness. 

At the back of this building, 
which is 49 feet deep, there 
is a colonnade of three 
hundred and ninety-two 
feet in length. This colon- 
nade, a half circle, carried 
out after the plan of Von 
Knobelsdorff, commences at 
\ the two corner pavilions 
Si and is supported by forty- 
Si eight pairs of sandstone 
I pillars, twenty feet high, 
which are arranged in 
pairs (see plate 1). The roof is ornamented 
with vases and groups of children. This 
collonade is broken in the middle to allow 
room for the drive, which is 24 feet broad 
and runs gradually up on the north side 
of the slope. 

Frederick's plans of architecture were 
not finished by any means with the ending 
of this work. The king had erected on 
the west side in 1747 a large orange house 
of three hundred and fifty-two feet in 
length, twenty-one feet in height, and 
thirty-four feet in depth, with an exten- 
sion in the center, and two more between 
that one and the two corners. The walls 
were pierced by arched windows, which 
descended to the base. Eight years later, 
however (1755), he decided to finish the 
work by adding a large picture gallery, 
which was to resemble the orange house 
in all but the center room, that having a 
cupola-shaped top. The decorations in the 
interior were in harmony with the archi- 
tecture. The keystones of the windows 
and doors represent the heads of cele- 
brated painters; five vases with children 
holding garlands of flowers, the work of 
Benkert and Heinmtlller, decorate the balustrade, 
eighteen symbolical marble statues representing 
the arts and sciences, and eight large marble urns, 
partly on groined and partly on plain pedestals, 
were placed on the long terrace in the front. An 
eagle with a snake of worked copper is on the 
ball of the cupola (plate 2). 

In the great elliptical marble hall which we 
enter by the main entrance (plate 3), the most 
conspicuous object is Meuzel's renowned picture, 
"The King's Round Table." In this hall sixteen 
Corinthian columns of white marble with gilded 
capitals support the great cornices, on which are 



groups of children representing the arts and 
sciences (by Heinmuller and Benkert). In the 
niches on both sides of the door, stand the 
statues of a Venus Urania and of an Apollo lead- 
ing the boy Lycus by the hand (by Adam, 1748). 

Three arched glass doors on the southern ex- 
tension open into the garden, and near them was 
the entrance to Frederick's study or the flower 
room, where the walls were covered with straw- 




colored paper varnished and decorated with 
carved wood in flat relief representing fruits, 
flowers and birds (by Hoppenhaupt), and painted 
in their natural colors by Duboisson. 

On the north side of the palace lies the so- 
called " small gallery," into which the king's rooms 
open. These apartments are magnificent with 
their costly fire-places, their tables of Breccia d' 
Aleppo (by Schwizzer), with marble statues in 
their four niches with antique busts, and two 
busts by Adam on pedestals, and with paintings 
by Watteau, Lancret, Pater and others hanging on 
their walls. In an easterly direction from the mar- 
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'ble hall lies the celebrated concert hall (see plate 
4).. The richly decorated ceiling is the work of 
Merks. Four paintings by Du Bois are against the 
walls, between which are large mirrors with gilded 
frames of very graceful design. The fire-place is 
of green marble. The decorations on the walls 
are the work of Hoppenhaupt. To the east of 
this concert hall lies the bedroom where, on 
the 17th of August, 1786, Frederick died. 
The clock, which at the moment of his death 
was pointing to nineteen minutes past two, 
and which stopped at the time, is still -to be 
seen there. 

In the alcove, divided from the rest of 
the room by a bronze gate, the king's bed is 
visible. In the eastern pavilion is situated 
the library, on whose walls (which are wain- 
scotted to the ceiling with cedar wood), the 
decorations in roccoco relief are brought 
boldly out. These decorations are models by 
Kelly, molded in bronze and then gilded. 
Four bookcases with glass doors stand against 
the walls ; against the wainscotting above the 
bookcases on brackets, stand antique marble 
busts of an Apollo and of Homer, of Socrates 
and other philosophers. Reproductions of the 
king's writing desk, armchair and small divan 
are preserved in this study, giving the im- 
pression that the immortal occupant has but 
just left the room (plate 5). 

With pronounced elegance and agreeable 
splendor the rooms of the western wing were 
decorated and fitted out. Antique and modern 
paintings, many masterpieces of French mas- 
ters, artistic furniture, bronze and gilt con- 
soles, and moldings and chandeliers of crystal 
combined to create a delicious tout ensemble. 

The picture gallery, however, received the 
best attention of the decorator. The large 
gallery is two hundred and forty-six feet long, 
thirty-three feet broad, and its walls fifteen 
feet high. At its entrances, as also on both 
sides of the cupola, are sixteen Corinthian 
columns of Carrara marble with gilded bronze 
capitals, and twenty pilasters which support 
the architrave. At the back and by the win- 
dows this cornice is without support; it is of 
a light green gypsum, with gilded medallions. 
The walls by the windows and doors are in- 
laid with marble, the tablets are giallo di 
Siena, the ground work of the wall is giallo 
antico, and the frame work consists of Car- 
rara marble. The floor is rhombic in form 
laid in white and yellow tiles, the ceiling is 
an arch, frescoed by Sartori and Merk and 
decorated with the symbols of the fine arts. 



Over the doors were molded (by Heinmliller) 
two antique reliefs from the Polignac Collec- 
tion. Modern and antique statues stand by the 
center door, and antique busts on pedestals 
ornament the spaces between the windows, 
while four tables of maple wood on marble feet 
are ranged against the walls (plate 6). 

In 1751 Frederick ordered the building of 
a beautiful marble grotto on the east side of 
the palace, after the plan of Von Knobelsdorff. 
The interior of this grotto formed an elliptical 
gallery supported by four single Ionic columns, 
two octagonal projections, and two pilasters of 
red Schleswig marble, whose capitals and pedes- 
tals were cut out of white marble. Shells and 
bowls of the same material were fastened on 
the walls under the cascades, and the whole 
interior was lined with shells, corals, and crys- 
tals. Ebenhecht sculptured two marble Nymphs 
and Tritons with their attributes for this grotto, 
and at last in 1761 it received its crowning work 
of art, Neptune with his dolphins ; the height 
of this statue being nine feet (sculptured by 
Benkert). 

According to royal orders, the building of a 
curious little garden palace was begun in 1797. 
This was called the "Chinese house." The cop- 
per roof instead of resting on pillars, was sup- 
ported by gilt palm trees. Even the figure of a 
large "mandarin" (worked out of copper by 
Jury) with its parasol, etc., showed the peculiar 
caprice of this royal architect, who went so far 
as to decorate even the main hall with such 
grotesque figures. In the same park by the 
"antique temple," was a round cupola-shaped 
structure of forty-five feet diameter. It was 
lighted from the roof, and was lined throughout 
with marble. Here were kept innumerable an- 
tique works of art, busts, cut stones and old coins, 
which were later on placed in the Berlin col- 
lection. This building was changed, in the time 
of Frederick William III., into a mausoleum by 
erecting a monument to the Queen Louisa in it. 
The other temple is also circular, but of 
white marble enclosed only on the west side. 
On the other side are ten fluted Corinthian 
columns, which support the copper-sheathed 
roof. In a niche in the center of this circle, the 
king ordered the statue of his favorite sister (the 
Markgraffln von Bayreuth) to be erected. On the 
columns were round shields with relief heads of 
celebrated friends (see plate 7). 



Sycamore has become a popular wood for 
cabinet work. 





Marine Decoration.— The advance that has 
been made in ocean steamers of late years to give 
elegance to interiors set apart for passengers' use is 
quite in accord with the requirements of the pub- 
lic themselves. Each succeeding steamship for 
trans-Atlantic travel has furnishings that appear 
to be intended to out-rival all that has gone before 
— whether in cabins, state-rooms, smoking-rooms, 
or companion ways. The artistic triumphs won 
are in bringing the general constructive design 
and furnishing into accord, and this is done with 
results very different from those to be witnessed 
in the apartments of private houses, where there 
is far more that is movable. Whatever does not 
contribute to the main purpose on board ship, or 
which interferes with it, is necessarily outre. 
The marine designer works within set restric- 
tions, but gains some of the happiest effects on 
this account. One clear gain, showing off the 
gilding, color, and textures to advantage, are 
extended upper lights as well as port windows. 
However dark the paneling and upholstering, it 
seldom offers anything like sombreness, owing 
to this free access of light, which again sets 
to advantage all relief work in the cabinet 
work with which the cabin is ordinarily fur- 
nished throughout. The skylight glass is 
tastefully ornamented as a general rule with 
• stained borders and centers in color of a light 
hue, and ceilings, in order to impart greater 
cheerfulness, are usually white, with gold 
moldings. The favorite materials for the 
lining of walls as well as for doors and pilas- 
ters, are black walnut, bird's-eye maple wood, 
and cedar wood, but at times a large variety 
of woods is met with, inlaid, so as to pre- 
sent fanciful devices. An artistic air is afford- 
ed to a spacious saloon by paintings in oil on 
a ground of gold, of fruit, flowers and birds ; 
enamel paintings, the colors having been 
burnt in, have also been introduced with good 
effects. The sides of the skylight are fre- 
quently embellished with paintings executed 
by skilled artists. Have ladies more taste 
than men, or greater delight in costly mate- 
rials and pains- taking effort to render these 
artistic, that ladies' cabins are more luxurious 
in their appointments than the general cabin ? 
Some of these are fitted up in ebouized wood 
and gold, with easy chairs and divans, and 
even silk tapestry has been introduced, whilst 
inventive effort appears to have exhausted 
itself in carved panelings and cornices. The 
wood carvings on the stairs are usually of no 
ordinary merit. Embossed leather and Lin- 
crusta- Walton have come extensively to be 
used for the linings of seats. The maximum 
of comfort with reference to limited space has 
been introduced into state rooms. The light 
to each is admitted through a pane of ground 
glass, the light being controlled from without, 
thus securing immunity from fire. Besides 
which this arrangement gives a soft subdued 
light grateful to the sight when sleepiness 
steals over the passenger. Altogether we 
have reason to be proud of the artistic 
triumphs achieved in decorating the gi- 
gantic vessels that now plough the deep, 
contributing as does the decorative art ex- 
hibited, to the pleasure of sea voyages to and 
from Europe. 



